THE  FOUR  GEORGES
class were the boroughs where a close Corporation elected
the members. The result of all this was ludicrous. Some
of the boroughs hardly existed, save in name. The classic
instance was Old Sarum, an area of about forty acres
of ploughed land on which had once stood the old city of
Salisbury, and which James I had wished to disfranchise.
In 1776 it consisted of but a single house, whose occu-
pants sold refreshments to visitors; sixteen years later
even this had gone, and at election-time it was necessary
to put up a tent to shelter the returning officer while he
counted the votes of the seven burgage-holders. Thomas
Mozley relates how in later years he met "a bright-
looking old fellow, with a full rubicund face and a pro-
fusion of white hair", who had once been an elector of
Old Sarum. He said he
"had returned two representatives to Parliament for
forty years, all honest men and gentlemen, not the sort
of men they were sending to Parliament in these days."1
Dunwich was largely under the sea; Bossiney, in the
parish of Tintagel, had but a single voter after the dis-
franchisement of revenue officers; while Launceston had
twenty electors, Hastings twenty-two, and Lyme Regis
thirty-one.
A few of the notes made by that master of electoral
strategy, John Robinson, will give an excellent idea how
matters stood on the eve of the General Election of
1784, one of the most hotly contested of the century:
"Middlesex . Perhaps the same gentleman.
Mr. Byng certainly against. Mr. Wilkes's sup-
port of any government is very uncertain,
because the safety of his situation depends on
1 Mozley, T.: Reminiscences, Vol. II, p. 13.
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